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Notes. 


MILTON BIBLES. 


A BIBLE in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
32, 310) is thus described in ‘‘ Facsimiles of 
Royal, Historical, Literary, and other Auto- 
graphs in the Department of Manuscripts, 
British Museum. Edited by George F. 
Warner, M.A., Assistant Keeper of Manu- 
scripts. Series I.—V.” :— 


“Phe Holy Bible printed by Robert Barker, 
London, 1612: a copy which belonged to John 
Milton, who on the page here reproduced [facing 
the beginning of Genesis] entered memoranda of 
the dates of the birth, &c., of himself and members 
of his family, including his brother Christopher 
Milton [baptized 3 Dec., 1615] and his nephews 
Edward and John Phillips. ‘The first five entries 
appear to have been made together in 1646; 
the last two, written in 1657/8, after Milton had 
become totally blind, were added under his 
direction by another hand.—Add. MS. 32, 310.”’ 


The entries are as follows :— 

‘John Milton was born the 9 of December, 
1608, die Veneris half an howr after 6 in the 
morning. 

‘* Christofer Milton was born on Friday about 
a month before Christmass at 5 in the morning, 





‘“* Edward Phillips was 15 year old August, 


5. 
** John Phillips is a year younger, about Octob. 
*“My daughter Anne was born July the 29 

on the fast at eevning about half an houre after 

six 1646. 

“*My daughter Mary was born on Wedensday, 
Octob. 25%, on the fast day in the morning 
about 6 a clock, 1648. 

** My son John was born on Sunday, March the 
16* about half an hower past nine at night, 1650. 

‘““My daughter Deborah was born the 2° of 
May, being Sunday, somwhat before 3 of the 
clock in the morning, 1652. 

‘* THis*] My wife hir mother dyed about 3 days 
after. And my son about six weeks after his 
mother. 

*Katherin my daughter, by Katherin my 
second wife, was borne y*® 19** of October, between 
5 and 6 in y* morning, and dyed y® 17% of March 
following, 6 weeks after hir mother, who dyed 
y* 3" of Feb., 1657.” 

The Bible—an octavo edition of 1636 
printed by Young—which Dr. Birch saw and 
examined in 1749-50, when he visited 
Milton’s granddaughter Mrs. Foster in Cock 
Lane, near Shoreditch Church, also contains 
entries of births and deaths of Milton’s chil- 
dren. Dr. Birch’s own account is as follows: 

‘“*She show’d me her Grand Mother’s Bible in 
8° printed by Young in 1636, in a Blank Leafe 
upon which Milton had enter’d in his own Hands 
the Births of his Children, as follows :— 

*** Anne my Daughter was born July the 29 
the day of the Monthly Fast between six and 
a or about half an hour after six the Ev’ning 

646. 

“** Mary my Daughter was born on Wednesday 
Octob. 25 on the Fast Day in the morning about 
six o’clock 1645. 

***My Son John was born on Sunday March 
the 16* halfe an houre past nine at night 1650. 

“** My Daughter Deborah was born the 2¢ of 
May, being Sunday somewhat before 3 of the Clock 
in the morning 1652.’’’—Birch Autograph 
MS. 4244. 

Mrs. Foster, daughter of Deborah, third 
daughter of Milton, of whom a long account 
is given in vol. vi. p. 751 ff. of Masson’s 
‘ Life of Milton,’ married Abraham Clarke, 
who died some time after 1688. She 
afterwards married Thomas Foster, “a 
weaver in Spitalfields,’ and died in 1727. 

All Milton’s children are mentioned except- 
ing Katherin. Masson gives the following 
entries from the burial registers of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, ‘‘ Feb. 10, 1657/8, 
Mrs. Katherin Milton,” and again, “March 
20, 1657/8, Mrs. Katherin Milton,” and 
remarks that from these entries we should 
not know which designated the mother 
and which the child. He quotes, however, 
a sentence in Phillips’s memoir of his uncle 
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which “settles the point.” This sentence is 
as follows :— 

‘»By his [Milton’s] second wife he had only 
one daughter, of which the mother, the first year 
after her marriage, died in childbed, and the child 
also within a month after.” 

Katherin Woodcocke married Milton on 
12 November, 1656, and the child, according 
to the parish books of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, was born 19 October, 1657. This 
date is given in the Museum Bible. Had 
Masson known of this Bible, he could even 
have given the exact day of death. 

There are slight differences in the wordings 
of some of the entries in the two Bibles. 
Here is another and important difference. 
‘**T am the book of Mary Milton,” 7.e. Mary 
Powell, Milton’s first wife, is written, ‘‘ in his 
wife’s handwriting,” in the Birch Bible. 
Those words are not in the Museum Bible, 
but on the inside of the back cover is 


written ‘‘ Eliz. Elcock,’ and underneath 
‘Eliz. Salmon, Her Book” (apparently 
maiden and married names). Of Milton’s 


third wife, Elizabeth, née Minshull, who 
died in 1727, the same year as Mrs. 
Foster, surviving Milton 
we are told that she left all her effects, 
after payment of debts, to her nephews and 
nieces. Among those effects was “a large 
Bible.” Possibly this was the Museum 
Bible, which had been acquired by one of 
those nieces. 

This Museum Bible was purchased from 
Thomas Kerslake in 1884. Masson’s ‘ Life 
of Milton,’ by the way, was published only 
three years previously. I naturally inquired 
of Dr. Warner whether Kerslake had given 
any details as to how the Bible had come 
into his possession. Dr. Warner kindly 
looked over all letters received from Kerslake 
during 1883 and 1884, but found nothing of 
the kind. Kerslake, who is now dead, 
wrote from Bristol. It would be extremely 
interesting to know its history. And per- 
haps some day the Bible described by Dr. 
Birch may come to light. J.8. 8. 





BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. 
(See 11 S. ii. 246.) 


THE widening of this ancient thoroughfare 
begins at Lupinsky & Brandon’s, tailors, 
Nos. 134 and 135, and will extend to Norton 
Folgate. It may be observed that the new 
‘Post Office Directory’ includes Bishopsgate 
only, and has a note that Bishopsgate Within 
and Without have been amalgamated under 
the new title. 


fifty-one years, | 
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“The Black Raven,” 136, Bishopsgate 
Street Without, survives, like the curate’s 
egg, “‘in parts.” Some few years ago it 
could be distinguished, not by a hanging 
sign, but by a modern tessellated pavement 
at the entrance, bearing a large black raven. 
The probability, however, that it occupics 
the site of a more ancient house with the 
same sign is suggested by the circumstance 
of the upper portion containing, among 
other things, a very old-fashioned staircase, 
which I have not at present seen, and heavy 
beams of oak supporting the ceiling. My 
informant is Mr. Samuel Mossman, the 
owner, who is landlord also of “ The Swan 
Hotel”’ at Stratford, E., and whose con- 
nexion with “The Black Raven” has 
lasted over fifteen years. 

Mr. Mossman tells me that an old-fash- 
ioned society called ““ Ye Olde White Dogs ”’ 
was held there for many years, and at Yule- 
time the chairman always gave the toast 
of ‘the buxom lasses and merry wives of 
Bishopsgate.”” The “ White Dogs” at the 
same festive season distributed bread 
and coal tickets among the poor inhabitants. 
of the surrounding district, a charity, sup- 
ported by many City merchants, which did 
a vast amount of good, but which has now 
been removed to the Bishopsgate Institute 
under a new name. 

There is a seventeenth - century token 
extant of ‘‘The Black Raven,” but I do 
not remember to have seen the sign noted 
by Mr. McMurray in his interesting lists 
of some of the “ Signs of Old London.” 

I have the remains of an old handbill, 
dated 1791, of “‘The Black Raven,” 136,. 
Bishopsgate Street Without. The land- 
lord at that time was Alfred Love, who 
announces the perhaps not surprising fact 
that he was a “ direct importer and Bonder 
of all his wines and spirits, noted for Special 
Scotch and Irish Whiskies.” A raven 
perched on a bough adorns this handbill. 


Angel Alley, which stood between Nos. 137 
and 138, but was swallowed up by the Great 


sixteen years ago, probably marked the site 
of ‘‘ The Angel Inn”’ in Bishopsgate Street, 
where the Parish Clerks, incorporated in 
1232 by Henry III., kept their hall, that is, 


an almshouse for seven poor widows of 
deceased members. The Clerks kept the 
account of christenings, casualties, &c., 
'and published the bills. of mortality, among 
| other privileges of their charter being exemp- 





| tion from parish duties in the parish wherein. 


But why were the “ White Dogs ”’ so named ?' 


Eastern Railway Station about, I think,. 


the first hall of the Fraternity ; and by it was. 
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they officiated ; they attended at funerals, | towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and proceeded on foot before the corpse, | and their descendants may still be traced, I 
singing, until they reached the church ;| believe, in the sister isle. The traditional 
they had also (probably at “‘The Angel”’)| origin of the name is related in ‘The Metal 
public feasts, with music and song. Mines of Ireland,’ a paper read before the 
Lamb Alley, formerly between Nos. 144} Royal Dublin Society by Mr. G. H. Kinehan 
and 145, derived its name from a sign of | on 24 March, 1886. 
“The Lamb Tavern’’?; and Sun Street, 


Speaking of the co. Wicklow, the author 


part of which still exists at the back of | says :— 


No. 144, though formerly it had a continua- | 
tion through the opposite side of the street, | 
also had its name from a sign of ‘‘ The Sun.” 
A token of “The Sun” in Bishopsgate | 
Street, issued by W. I. A., probably relates 
to Bishopsgate Within, where there was a 
tavern of which Sun Yard marked the site : 
“To be Sold 
A Strong season’d Hunter; also a gentle Gelding, 
Master of about fourteen or fifteen Stone, fit for 
a Lady. Enquire of Major Tames in Sun Yard, 
rs ageaaael Street.”,—Daily Advertiser, 1 Oct., 
é 





‘The King’s Arms,” 128, Bishopsgate 
Street, was an ale-house in 1742, unless the 
following announcement relate to ‘The 
King’s Arms,’ 106, Bishopsgate Street 
Within :— 

** Lost the 31st of March last, from behind the 

Stoke Newington Coach, between Stoke Newing- 
ton and Bishopsgate, a Deal Box, with some 
Shifts, and Wearing Apparel. Whoever will bring 
the same to Mr. Hawkins at the King’s Arms 
Ale-house in Bishopsgate Street, shall have a 
Guinea Reward, and no Questions ask’d.”’— 
Daily Advertiser, 8 April, 1742. 
The tavern stands at the corner of Acorn 
Street, and was perhaps originally “‘ The 
Acorn.” There certainly was, according 
to Dodsley, an “‘ Acorn” sign here which 
gave its name to Acorn Street. 

Sweetapple Court, at No. 157, was so 
named, not after such a sign, but after Sir 
John Sweetapple, the owner (Dodsley’s 
‘London’); but who he was, whether 
knight or baronet, or whether he had held 
the office of Alderman (he was not appa- 
rently a Mayor), I cannot say. 

J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


(T'o be continued.) 


CHAMNEY OR CHOLMONDELEY 





FAMILY. | 


Wuat has been described as the “curt and | 
absurd pronunciation of Cholmondeley as | 
Chulmley or Chumley—the contraction of | 
illiterate flunkeys,”’ appears to have another | 
variation, to wit, ‘“‘Chamney,” a hybrid | 
which will not be found in the ‘ Patronymia 
Britannica.’ A family of Chamney sprang 
up in the counties of Wicklow and Wexford | 


** Bacon, an Englishman, came over and built 
works at Shillelagh. Before his time most of 
the charcoal was sent to Wales to be there used 
in the final working of iron. He, however, con- 
sidered it would be more economical to import 
the pig iron than export the charcoal. ‘This 
adventure was most successful, and at the time- 
of the Commission for examination into the 
state of timber in Ireland, he had amassed a sum 
of over one million pounds. Having only one 
child, a daughter, the bait was too seductive to 
one of the Commissioners, a scion of the twice 
noble house of Cholmondeley, who became Bacon’s 
son-in-law and successor, relinquishing his herit- 
age, and changing his name to Chamney. Al- 
though he changed his name during his life, and 
his descendants adopted the change, yet on his 
tomb in Carnew churchyard his real name and 
lineage are given. The Chamneys greatly in- 
creased the trade, having works not only at 
Shillelagh, where Bacon established the industry, 
but also in the Vale of Clara; at Bally-na-Clash 
or ‘Clash’ in Glenmalure; at Woodenbridge 
and Aughrim, in the Vale of the Darragh Water, 
and elsewhere ; besides innumerable bloomeries ; 
his works popularly being said to have ‘ filled 
the county.’ The Clash and Shillelagh iron was 
of very superior quality. Elsewhere in Ireland 
the iron trade gradually ceased, as the woods were 
exhausted, but here it seems to have come to a 
sudden and untimely end prior to 1761, on account 
of a fracas between Chamney and the English 
agent of the lord of the soil. Written informa- 
tion about the old ironworks is very hard to pro- 
cure, as nearly all the Chamney papers appear to 
have been destroyed when the family were dis- 
persed. Old people will tell you that ‘ the noise 
of the Chamney hammer was a weather guide.’ 
Also they know that the iron and ore was carried 
in baskets on horseback from Wicklow port, and 
from the different mines; and the old horse- 
tracks from the mines and Wicklow to the fur- 
naces can still be shown.”’ 


Nearly twenty years ago I entered 
into correspondence with the late Rev. 
Joseph Chamney, D.D., Rector of Dromiskin, 
Armagh, with reference to the Chamney 
family, and we were able to piece together 
the following fragmentary genealogy. 

John Cholmondeley or Chamney of 
Ballard, co. Wicklow, and Ballynellot, co. 
Wexford, born 1650, married circa 1686 Jane, 
daughter of Bacon, ironmaster of 
Shillelagh, and had issue a son Thomas and 
two daughters: Elizabeth, b. 1688, married 
Percival Hunt of Lara, co. Kildare; Anne, 
married —— Archer. He died 1733, and 
was buried at Carnew. 
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The son, Thomas Chamney, of Platten, 
near Drogheda, co. Meath, married 24 Janu- | 
ary, 1715, Margaret, d. of Francis Graves 
of Drogheda, and had issue :— 

1. Graves Chamney, Alderman, of Platten. 
Died s.p., October, 1794. 


2. John Chamney, married —— Van- 
homrigh (nearly related to Swift's 
“*Vanessa’’), @ quo John Vanhomrigh 


Chamney, Captain 25th Foot. Will dated 


1796. 

(1) Elizabeth, born 4 March, 1717; 
married, 1746, Edward Archer of Mount 
John, co. Wicklow. 

(2) Jane, born 1718, 
Aickin. 

(3) Esther, born 1719, married Henry 
Cusack. 

(4) Frances, born 1720, married Thomas 
Jones, patentee of the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin. 

(5) Catherine, born 1726, married Joseph 
Swan of Tombrean, co. Wicklow. 

(6) Susannah, born 1727, married John 
Blacker. 

Edward and Elizabeth Archer had with 
other issue a daughter Jane, who married in 
1781 Dr. John Haughton, a Dublin physician. 
Dr. Haughton’s second son was Sir Graves 
Chamney Haughton (1788-1849), Orientalist. 
In the ‘ D.N.B.’ the latter’s second Christian 
name is erroneously given as Champney. 
But Champney, of course, has nothing to 
do with Chamney, being derived from the 
French ‘“‘ Champagnois,” a native of Cham- 
pagne. 

The Rev. Joseph Chamney first drew my 
attention to the tradition that his family 
were a branch of the Cholmondeleys, and the 
romantic circumstances that had prompted 
the corruption of the surname. He, how- 
ever, had not been able to verify the state- | 
ment as to John Chamney’s real name and 
lineage being inscribed on his tomb. It 
was only the other day that I myself was | 
able to visit Carnew with this object in | 
view. Unfortunately, I could not find this 
grave in the churchyard, nor was any official 
connected with the church forthcoming who 
might have assisted me. I have since dis- 
covered, however, that the Carnew inscrip- 
tions have been dealt with by the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of the Memorials 
of the Dead in Ireland, and that the inscrip- 
tion I was in search of is given as follows :— 

‘** Here lyeth the body of Jn° Chamney, Esq., 
who departed this life the 11t* day of April, 1733, 
in the 84t year of his age.’ —Vol. vii. p. 205. 


married William 
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Not a word about the alleged addition 
of his “‘ real name and lineage,” which would 
hardly have escaped the transcriber’s notice 
if present. 

The church at Carnew is about sixty 
years old, for it replaced an edifice con- 
demned as unsafe. The square tower, sur- 
mounted by a spire, of the former church 
is separated from the body of the present one. 
There is a Chamney memorial inside the 
church, viz., a mural tablet with the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

*“ Sacred to the Memory | of Joseph Chamney, 
Esq., of Ballyrahin, late Captain of | the Coolat- 
tin Corps of Yeomany Infantry in the County of 
Wicklow. | On the 24 day of July, 1798, and the 
52" year of his age, He was killed | with bis 
nephew a most amiable youth both fighting | the 
battles of their God and of their King | in defence 
of their religion and their country. | In testimony 
| of the high sense entertained of his many 
public and private virtues | which are indelibly 
graven on the hearts of his numerous and sorrow- 
inz friends | they have erected this monument | 
A.D. 1806.” 

The nephew was Capt. Nickson of the 
Coolkenna Corps. The engagement was the 
last of three reverses, or ‘‘ melancholy 
affairs,’ as the Protestant historians term 
them, which the King’s troops suffered in this 
neighbourhood within a few days. It took 
place half-way between Tinnahely and 
Carnew. The Yeomanry after their repulse 
took refuge in Capt. Chamney’s house at the 
foot of the hill, where under Capt. Morton 
and Lieut. Chamney, a son of the deceased, 
they sustained during fourteen hours the 
attacks of the rebels, who attempted 
repeatedly to fire the house. Some (particu- 
larly a large man from Gorey, named John 
Redmond, nicknamed Shaun _ Plunder) 
advanced under a covering of feather-beds 
to the hall-door, with the design of applying 
a torch to it; but they were shot down in 
the attempt, despite this thick tegument. 
This incident is illustrated by Cruikshank in 
Maxwell’s ‘ History of the Rebellion.’ 

The Ballyrahin Chamneys were probably 
descended from another son of John Cham- 


| ney, not included in the above pedigree. In 


Vicars’s ‘ Prerogative Wills of Ireland’ there 
is ‘Joseph Chamney, The Forge, co. 
Wicklow, 1742.” 

Colour is lent to the assertion that the 
original name of the family was Cholmonde- 
ley by the fact that they bore the same arms. 
Chamney silver—lIrish silver of the early 
part of the eighteenth century—has passed 
through my hands, and it bears the Cholmon- 
deley coat of arms and crest, which are elso 
attached to the memorial to Capt. Chamney. 
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What was the date of the ‘‘ Commission for 
examination into the state of timber in 
Treland,’”? and where could the names of 
the Commissioners be seen ? : 
H. G. ARcHER. # 





ANGLO-AMERICAN Maint SERVICE: ITS 
BICENTENARY.—So many centenary and 
bicentenary celebrations of various kinds 
take place in these days that it is somewhat 
strange that none appears to be contem- 
plated of one which would make a particu- 
larly wide and human appeal, that being 
the bicentenary of the establishment of a 
regular Anglo-American mail service. The 
beginnings of such a service can be traced, 
of course, to the seventeenth century ; but 
it was not until the closing months of the 
first decade of the eighteenth that these 
seem to have settled into the periodic. In 
The Daily Courant for 8 January, 1711, 
appeared the following :— 


** Bristol, Jan. 6. This Day arriv’d here the Royal 
Anne Packet Boat, Captain Shorter, from New- 
York, with a Mail of Letters from Her Majesty’s 
Dominions on the Continent of America, which 
made her Passage from Bristol to New York in 
50 Days, and her Passage home in 28 Days. This is 
the first Mail in return from the Continent since 
the erecting the Correspondence to and from this 
Kingdom and the said Continent.” 


The information here given was supple- 
mented by the subjoined advertisement, 
published in the same newspaper on the 
following 15 June, showing that this regular 
mail service had taken a firm hold upon the 
public :— 

‘For New York. 


“The Harley Packet-Boat from Bristol, Joseph 
Palmer, Commander, will be ready to Sail the last 
of this Instant June, (Wind and Weather per- 
mitting) with the Mail of Letters for the Continent 
of America, which will be taken in at the General 
Post-Office in London, or at any of the Post-Offices 
in Great-Britain, at any time between this and the 
last Day of this Instant June, 1711. And other 
Packets will be successively provided to depart 
monthly, with such Letters which shall be in the 
General Post-Office in London or Post-Office in 
Bristol, by the last Thursday in every Month. 
All Merchants and others, who have Occasion to 
send Goods or small Parcels, and are desirous to 
go as Passengers to New-York, New-England, 
Long-Island, Khode-Island, East or West-Jersey, 
Pensilvania, Maryland, Virginia or_ Carolina, 
applying themselyes to William Warren, or 
Jonathan Scarth Merchants, at the 3 Crowns in 
Gracious-Street, London ; or to Richard Champion, 
or Charles Hartford, Merchants, in Bristol, may 
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be Accommodated on reasonable Terms. P.S. 
Note, That there are already Posts, and other 
Conveyances, from New-York to the several above- | 
mentioned Places, And that the Reason why the | 


late Packets have not duely kept their Cours, hath 
been occasioned by the Death of Sampson Mears, 
late Proprietor of the said Packets.” 

More about this earliest Anglo-American 
periodic service is doubtless to be found, 
and would be welcome. 

ALFRED F. RosBBIns. 


SoutH AFRICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY.—As so 
many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ are devoted to the 
study of bibliography, a note should be 
made of that valuable contribution, ‘ South 
African Bibliography,’ by Mr. Sidney 
Mendelssohn, published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Triibner & Co., the first volume of 
which contains an Introduction by Mr. I. D. 
Colvin. Mr. Mendelssohn has devoted the 
best part of eleven years to the compilation 
of his two noble volumes, the last five years 
having been almost entirely given to the 
work. The Bibliography was at first con- 
fined to the author’s library of works 
relating to South Africa, but has been 
extended to other sources. His own collec- 
tion he has left by his will to the Union 
Parliament of South Africa. He states in 
the preface, “It is not presented now, as 
I have by no means finished collecting” ; 
and he is afraid that he could not work 
without his collection at hand. A. N. Q. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND THE ENGLISH 
PHILOSOPHERS.—Richardson’s novels con- 
tain numerous and characteristic references 
to the English philosophers. It is worth 
while to collect them, as they have not been 
noticed by his biographers. 

Lovelace, who has the greatest philosophi- 
cal knowledge of any of Richardson’s 
characters, refers once to the contents of 
Shaftesbury’s ‘Essay on the Freedom of 
Wit and Humour’ (‘ Characteristicks,’ vol. i, 
Treatise IT.) :— 

“TI always called amother cause, when any of 
my libertine companions, in pursuance of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s test (which is part of the rake’s 
creed, and what I may call the whetstone of 
infidelity), endeavoured to turn the sacred subject 
jnto ridicule.’’—‘ Clarissa’, iii. 147, ed. 1902. 
Lovelace also mentions Shaftesbury’s ‘ Letter 
concerning Enthusiasm,’ which contains an 
account of the French prophets (* Character- 
isticks,’ i. 26—8) :— 

“* What we have been told of the agitations and 
workings, and sighings and sobbings of the French 
prophets among us formerly, was nothing at all 
to the scene exhibited by these maudlin souls, at 
the reading of these letters.’’—‘ Clarissa,’ vii. 301 ; 
also ep. Shaftesbury, edited by Hatch, i. 373-81. 

In ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ iii. 75-6, 
is an allusion to the title of Shaftesbury’s 
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‘Moralists’ (‘ Characteristicks,’ vol. ii. 
Treatise V.) :— 

**T would have all these moralists, as they affect 
to call themselves, suffer by such libertine prin- 
ciples, as cannot be pursued, but in violation 
-of the very first laws of morality.” 

Lovelace refers once to B. de Mandeville’s 
‘The Fable of the Bees; or, Private Vices, 
Public Benefits ’ :— 

““At worst, I am entirely within my worthy 
friend Mandeville’s assertion, that private vices 
are public benefits.’’—‘ Clarissa,’ vi. 3. 

Berkeley’s dialogue ‘ Aleiphron ; or, The 
Minute Philosopher,’ is mentioned in ‘ Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ i. 281 :— 

“He is thought to be a modern wit, you must 

know: and to speak after an admirable writer, 
a minute philosopher.” 
Richardson’s numerous references to Locke’s 
‘Some Thoughts concerning Education’ 
in the sequel to ‘Pamela’ do not belong 
here. He does not seem to have read Locke’s 
‘Essay concerning Human Understanding,’ 
as the word “idea,” first made popular by 
Locke, does not occur in his novels. Richard- 
son, in opposition to Locke, considers that 
there are innate ideas :— 

** Principles that are in my mind ; that I found 
there ; implanted, no doubt, by the first gracious 
Planter.’’—‘ Clarissa,’ iv. 165. 

H. G. Warp. 


Aachen. 


BELLS AND BeEti-FounpDERS, c. 1560: 
JOHN GRANGER.—I have just found on the 
Common Plea Roll for Michaelmas term, 
9-10 Eliz. (1567), the following notes on the 
above subject, which I think should find a 
place in ‘N. & Q.’ 

In the first entry Andrew Blease and John 
Kent, husbandmen, brought an _ action 
against John Granger of London, bell- 
founder (otherwise called John Graunger of 
Ightfelde, co. Salop, bell-founder), Humphrey 
Cole of Ightfelde, ‘“‘ yoman,” and Henry 
Hewes of London (otherwise Henry Hewes 
of Assheparva, co. Salop, ‘‘ yoman’’), to 
recover a debt of 11/7. This is a mere entry 
of adjournment, and no particulars are 
given; but the second entry relates to a 
cross suit in which John Kent of Olner, co. 
Chester, was summoned to answer the above 
John Granger or Graunger. It recites the 
following bond, dated 20 April, 1 Eliz. 
(1559) :-— 

“The condition of this obligation is such 
that if the above-bounden Andrew Blese and 
John Kent or either of them, their executors, 
administrators, and assigns, or the executors, 
administrators, or assigns of either of them, well 
and truly content and pay or cause to be contented 


and paide the somme of fyve poundes syx shillinges | 





and viijd of lawfull money of Englande unto the 
above-named John Granger, his executors, 
administrators, or assignes, in maner and forme 
hereafter following, That is to say at the castyng 
of such a bell as the foresaide Andrewe and John 
Kent shall deliver unto the said John Granger 
53s. 4d., and within one twelvemonth and one 
day next after the castyng of the said bell other 
53s. 4d., in full paiment of the foresaid some of 
£5 6s. 8d.—then this obligation to be void and of 
none effect; and if default of payment be made 
of and in either of the foresaid payments at either 
of the dayes above limited, in part or in all, 
contrary to the true intent and meanyng hereof, 
Then this obligation to stande in full strength 
and vertue.”’ 

I have looked up several authorities on 
bells and bell-founding, but not one of them 
mentions John Granger or Graunger as a 
founder. It seems possible that the bell 
alluded to was cast for a church at Olner 
in Cheshire, and that Andrew Blease and 
John Kent were churchwardens. 

Henry R. PLOMER. 

8, The Broadway, Hammersmith, W. 


LreGcaL Macaronics.—This term was very 
happily applied at 7 8S. i. 346 to that 
curious and composite jargon called law 
French; and an instance from Dyer’s 
Reports was given, in which a convicted 
ruffian ‘‘ ject un brickbat a le Justice, que 
narrowly mist.” The reporter is not dis- 
turbed by the occurrence of a word which 
he cannot translate. He simply puts it in 
bodily. ; 

A few instances may be added from Sir 
John Davis’s Reports, temp. Jac. I., but 
printed 1674—the first Irish Reports ever 
published. In Le Case de Customes :— 

“Que est graund honte a nostre Nation, 
destre issint enamour ove les Mercery & Grocery 
wares imports per strangers, & d expender sur 
eux plus que le value de touts les Staple & reall 
commodities de nostre Pais: que serra en fine 
le ruine del Commonweal.”’ 

In Le Case de Tanistry :— 

‘““Chescun Custome ad un commencement, 
coment que le memorie del home ne extend a 
ceo; come le River Nilus ad un fountaine, 
coment que les Geographers ne poent trover ceo.” 
In the same case, a certain ordinance 
‘‘ accord ove le Divine Ordinance en le case 
de Zelophehad, Num. Cap. 27.” 

In Le Case del Royall Piscarie de la 
Banne :— 

** Auxy le Roy auera les grands poissons del Mer, 
Balenas & Sturgiones....et le Koy auera wilde 
Swans, come volatilia regalia.” 

The reports of ‘‘ Gulielme Bendloes, Ser- 
jeant de la Ley,” 1661, furnish some 
macaronic writing also. In 19 Jac. I. 
an action was brought for the invasion of a 
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pew in which plaintiffs and their ancestors 
** ont seie et kneele pur oyer divine service 
in le Eglise de D. en un Ile en le upper End 
del Eglise.”” Two years later Mrs. Fetti- 
place sues the parson of Pusey “pour de 
bruser son close et de fouler ses herbes ove ses 
avers (viz.) beufes, vacces, galines, Ducks, 
Aucks, et Cock de Indies ;”’ and the Court 
sagaciously quashes the judgment against 
him on the ground that turkeys are not 
averia, but volatilia. 

In Cossett’s Case, 2 Car. I., 

“fuit prove que diverse fuerunt present in le 
Tauerne quant homme fuit tue per un plage sur 
le teste ove un quart pott, & drinking ensemble, 
mes ne fuit prove quex d’eux done le plage.” 

In the same year it is said that the Statute 
of Westminster 
‘*n’est qu un Nurse [when] le child est nee, et 
l’statute come careful mother prist ceo en ses 
braches a preserver ceo.”” 

And again :— 

** Dodderidge dit que les parolls d’un Judgment 
doit estre certen et nemy destre vary ou frame 
solonque le pleasure et fond conceit de chescun 
home.” 

_ I have extended the abbreviations. There 
is @ mine of comedy in the old Reports. 
RicHarp H. THORNTON. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“TERSE”’’ CLARET. — In Sir C. Sedley’s 
‘ Bellamira,’ Act II. sc. i. (of 1687), Merry- 
man says, “‘I am so full I should spill terse 
at every jolt; we drank gallons apiece ” ; 
and a little further on, ‘‘ He grudg’d her 
money for honest terse, and so he’s right 
enough serv’d.” Here it appears that 
terse was the name, proper or in slang, of 
some beverage. Shadwell, ‘The Humourists,’ 
Act IV. (of 1671), has “‘ Must I stay till by 
the strength of terse claret you have wet 
yourself into courage ?”” Here the epithet 
terse is applied to claret; whence we may 
perhaps conclude that the terse in Sedley 
stands for “terse claret.” But why is 
claret described as, or called, “‘ terse,’’ and 
what is the origin of the term? Claret no 
doubt was imported in “ terses’’ or “‘ tierces,”’ 
but so also, I suppose, were other wines. I 
do not find that Halliwell or Nares has dealt 
with ‘‘ terse”? in this sense, and shall be 
glad if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can give us any 
light on it. James A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 
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THE Buack Prince’s Laneuace.—lIt is 
stated in Mr. Edmund Storer’s ‘ Peter the 
Cruel,’ p. 308, that after the battle of 
Najara the Black Prince asked where Henry 
de Trastamara was :—‘‘‘E lo bort, es mort 
o’ pres ?’ (‘ And the bastard, is he dead or 
taken ?’) he asked; and when they told 
him of his escape, he answered prophetically, 
with the intuition of a true general: ‘ No 
ay res fait’ (‘Then nothing is done’).” 
In what language or dialect was the Prince 
speaking—Provengal, Gascon, Languedocian, 
Béarnais, or what ? Was it his usual lan- 
guage in France and Spain ? 

ALBAN DORAN. 


‘** DIE IN BEAUTY.’’—I have been reading 
lately the phrase ‘“‘in Schénheit sterben”’ 
so often that it seems to me trite, but only 
now it occurs to me that I do not know its 


origin. Are readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in a better 
position with regard to it? G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


RoGER GREATOREX, PAPER MANUFAC- 
TURER.—I should be grateful for any infor- 
mation regarding the family of Roger 
Greatorex, paper manufacturer. Between 
1784 and 1795 he was living at Apsley Mill, 
in the parish of King’s Langley, Herts. A 
later address may have been Two Waters 
Mill, Hemel Hempstead, same county. 

In 1800 he apparently had to move to 
Lancaster, and wrote of getting sailing 
accommodation for America; but whether 
he went or not, I do not know. His son 
Lawrence was a passenger on the American 
ship Washington, sailing from Lisbon in 
November, 1799. This Lawrence settled in 
America, and, I believe, owned and operated 
the first paper mills in that country, on the 
Brandywine, near Wilmington, Delaware. 

I want also the names of the wives of 
Roger Greatorex and his son Lawrence. 

E. Havinanp HILiMAn. 

3227, Campo S. Samuele, Venice. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FOLK-LORE.—In the 
first report of the Council of the Folk-lore 
Society, dated 29 May, 1879, it is stated :— 


“Tn April of last year it will be remembered that 
the Council prepared and issued forms for the com- 
nilation of a Bibliography of English Folk-lore. 

ut almost immediately a member came forward 
and offered the use of his valuable collection, made 
for a Bibliography of superstitions and religious 
belief, which was the result of many years’ work, 
involving, among other labours, complete perusal 
of the British Museum catalogues. Although this 
collection was only in part available for the Society’s 
purpose, and did not cover all the ground which the 
iblio raphy of Folk-lore will occupy, the Council 
very t aakially accepted this offer, and they are 
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able to announce as approaching completion ‘The 
Bibliography of Folk-lore. Compiled and edited 
by Thomas Satchell.’ ” 

More than thirty years have passed since 
this announcement was made. When will 
the project be realized ? W. B. Grrisu. 


THREAD-PAPERS.—What, in early eigh- 
teenth-century journalistic language, were 
“thread-papers’’ ? As The Weekly Journal 
is @ very scarce news-sheet, I may quote 
part of the letter in which the use of the 
term twice occurs. It is from Mist’s 
Weekly Journal, 28 July, 1722 :— 

Mr’ Mist, June 10, 1722. 

The following Letter and Song were lost by a 
young Lady: It will please her to have ’em again by 
your Hand, and save the Looser and Finder a great 
deal of Confusion. You may assure her all's safe, 
if she can but stand some reading of your Journal ; 
but then she must look as grave as her Father does, 
when he spread your Excellencies before the Family. 

Iam, Yours Honour. 
Don’t mistake me for the Chamber-Maid by my 
Name. 

Madam, q . May 1, 1722. 

You tell meit is your Opinion, that no man was 
ever heartily in Love, without being seiz’d, at one 
time or other, with a Fit of Poetry, &c. 

This letter, too long to give in extenso, 
is accompanied by a ‘ Song’ beginning 

Haste, Shepherds, haste and come away, 
This joyful Sun gave Cloe birth, 
which is thus alluded to in the letter to the 
lady :— 

‘*Tf my Labours are honour’d with a Station 
among your Thread-Papers, I shall take it as a 
happy Omen: More Labours, more Thread-Papers. 
If not, e’en let them share the same Fate with the 
Author, that is, be set on Fire by you...... ss 
The writer signs himself “‘ Poor Strephon.”’ 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHaet. 


PITT AND WILKES ON DISFRANCHISEMENT. 
—NMay I venture to repeat a question which 
I put, without eliciting a reply, just 
eighteen years since (8 S. ii. 468) ? 
Where is to be found a list of the thirty- 
six decayed boroughs which the younger 
Pitt proposed, in 1785, to disfranchise, 
and of the ten corporations which he desired 
should transfer the right of return to the 
citizens ? And is there extant a list of the 
boroughs which Wilkes would have dis- 
franchised by his proposal of 1776 ? 

POLITICIAN. 


GABRIEL GRANT, PREBENDARY AND ARCH- 
DEACON OF WESTMINSTER.—Whom and 
wnen did he marry? He is said to have 
married twice. He died in 1638. 

G. F. R. B. 





Miuit1a Cxiaims, 1716.—The following 
account is copied from an old book belonging 
to the parish of Yelvertoft, Northampton- 
shire :— 

“The particulars of the charges of the Militia 
Horse provided by the Rectors of Creke, Cotesbroke, 
Yelvertoft, and Coton, 1716. f 

The whole set of Accoutrem, Coat, Carbine, 
Pistols, Saddle, Bridle, Billet and Housing. 


saeco d Ch t eae 

Man and Horse an arges a - 
North’ton 00 05 00 
June the 4% Man and Horse oneday 00 10 00 
Boots and Powder Horn 00 18 04 
A new Hat 00 03 06 
Mending the Pistols 00 Ol 06 
In all 08 03 07 


Mem. This was paid in ye proportion following, 
si Rector of Creek a 3" part. 
Rector of Cotesbroke a 4'" part. 
Rector of Coton & — lo stns 
Rector of Yelvertoft J 
To what particular assembly of the 
militia does this refer ? Is it to be assumed 
that rectors of parishes generally were 
charged with a special levy for militia ? 
JoHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


ANNE BoLteyN oR BULLEYN: BULLEY 
Famity.—Can any of your readers tell me 
the correct way of spelling the name of the 
second wife of Henry VIII. ? In the Life of 
Archbishop Tait I see that he twice refers 
to her, spelling the name Bulleyn. This 
is the only instance I have seen of the 
name being thus spelt. ’ 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign there was a 
well-known doctor named Bulley, who was 
said to be distantly related to the Queen. In 
that case the n must have been dropped about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
question is of interest to me, as my cousin 
Dr. Bulley, President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, from 1856 to 1890, considered that 
his family were descended from a collateral 
branch of the Boleyn or Bulleyn family. 
Will any one kindly tell me when the change 
in the spelling took place, if the name was 
ever correctly spelt Bulleyn ? H. A. B. 

[The spelling of the Queen’s name was discussed 
at 8S. i. 485; ii. 13.] 


Lacy as A Prace-Name.—In some parts 
of Surrey—and I believe in other counties— 
“Lacy” occurs as part of the name of an 
estate or village. I know of Polesden Lacy 
(where Sheridan lived), Camilla Lacy (the 


‘residence of Fanny Burney), Wilton Lacy, 


and others. " * 
What is the origin of the suffix “‘ Lacy" ? 
FRANK SCHLOESSER. 
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| 
JOHN Hupson (LATE Burkitt & Hupsoy). 


—TI should much like to know when John 
Hudson, printseller and publisher, 85, Cheap- 
side, was carrying on his business. I have 
found his label among the pasted paper on 
the back of the frame of a portrait of a 
general (?) officer. I should guess 1820 as 
about the date of the portrait, which Hud- 
son’s date of business may help me to 
identify. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
8a, Bickenhall Mansions, W. 


‘Piuertm™’s Procress’ ImirateED.—Who 
was the author of ‘The Progress of the 
Pilgrim Good-Intent, in Jacobinical Times’ ? 
The seventh edition was printed in 1801 by 
J. Bateson for John Hatchard of Piccadilly. 
Though a little heavy, the parable is carried 
on with ingenuity. There are allusions to 
the elder Darwin, Fulton, and Godwin on 
p. 30; tothe guillotine, p. 123; and to 
cosmopolitanism, pp. 159-60. The paper is 
water-marked “‘ M. & E.” 

RicHarpD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


OunDLE.—What is the origin of this place- 
name ? RoBert NEALE. 


** EnNomic.”—What does this word, which 
is not in the ‘N.E.D.,’ mean ? It occurs on 
p. 147 of George Meredith’s ‘ Tragic Come- 
dians,’ ‘‘ Memorial Edition ” :— 

**T would not have it on my conscience that the 
commission of any deed ennomic, however un- 
wonted,” &e. 

J. J. FREEMAN. 


“ CaEQEHOUIAS.” —In ‘An Eighteenth 
Century Correspondence, p. 60, Deane 
Swift, writing to Sanderson Miller, says :— 

‘Neither is any fault so detestable as the fre- 
quency of Caeqehouias. Ands, Buts, Fors, Indeeds, 
&c., have cost me more pains,” &c. 

What are the meaning and derivation of 
this word ? J. J. FREEMAN. 


**Carent”’: ‘‘ PATRICKSMAS” 
mas.”’—Can any reader give me the meaning 
of the old Scottish word “carent” ? It 
occurs several times in a diary of a Dum- 
bartonshire minister of the year 1705, and 
appears to refer to some ecclesiastical 
assessment or interest, as “‘carent due to 
the Mortification”’ ; ‘‘ he came in to speak 
about his carent, but brought no money 
“to give our obligement to transact. his 
debts to the value of the price [of some 
land] against Whitsunday, bearing carent 
from Martinmas last.’”” The word is not to 
be found in Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 





| Rev. John Lewis in 1777. 
: “* LUKEs- | 





The terms “ Patricksmas’”’ and ‘‘ Lukes- 

mas,” presumably 17 March and 18 October, 
are also used in the diary. Were those 
recognized term-days in Scotland at that 
period ? I can find no mention of them else- 
where. ANGLO-ScOT. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ states that ‘‘Lukesmas” is now 
obsolete in Scotland, but was formerly a customary 
date (18 October) for ayment of accounts. The 
latest example cited is from 1671, so that our corre- 
spondent brings the use of the word down to the 
next century.] 


** INSTANT”’ oR “‘ CURRENT.”’—In ‘N. & Q.’ 
for 26 November last (p. 440) it is said that 
the late F. H. Collins died ‘‘on the 16th 
inst.’ Are we to understand that this use 
of the word “instant” is sanctioned by 
‘N. & Q.,’ as I regret to see it is by some 
dictionaries ? To our fathers it would 
have sounded much like saying that a man 
had died to-morrow. T. S. O. 

[The use in question is, we think, generally recog- 
nized.] 


Rev. J. SAMWELL: Rev. J. PEacock.— 
I am anxious to find out what particulars 
I can respecting the Rev. John Samwell 
and the Rev. John Peacock, who were suc- 
cessive ministers of Broadway Meeting, co. 
Somerset. All I know of Mr. Samwell is 
that he was in office in July, 1763, and that 
a small annuity was bequeathed to him 
and his successors in that year. I am told 
that he relinquished his ministry to study 
medicine, but that after a time he resumed 
his old position. Whether this was so or 
no, the first instalment under the legacy 
was apparently paid on 10 March, 1765, to 
Mr. Peacock, who seems to have been his 
successor. 

Mr. Peacock preached a sermon which was 
published, and witnessed a wedding in 
Broadway Church in 1768. He was still in 
office in 1775, but vacated that position 
shortly after, as he was succeeded by the 
In 1766 he pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘ Hymns and Spirituel 
Songs,’ designed to supersede Dr. Watts’s 
compositions. 

If any one can throw light on the history 
of either Mr. Samwell or Mr. Peacock, I 
shall be very grateful. ‘ 

JoHN W. STANDERWICKE. 

Broadway, Ilminster. 


RoeIrES OF CALVERTON.—Several of the 
Nottingham local histories comprise frag- 
mentary notices of a sect founded about 
1780 at Calverton, Notts (the birthplace of 
the stocking-frame), by one John Roe, an 
illiterate inhabitant of that village. The 
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members were called Roeites, otherwise Re- 
formed Quakers (although not recognized 
by the Quakers proper), and the sect never 
extended beyond Calverton itself, where 
their one chapel and_burial-ground—long 
ago disused—are yet pointed out. William 
Howitt, in one of his rural books, describes 
what he saw at a service in the chapel. I 
should be glad to learn if there exists any 
work of reference likely to supply a definite 
account of the Roeites and of their tenets. 
A. STAPLETON. 


ANDREW ARTER’S MEMORIAL, HAMMER- 
smMITH.—Can any one throw light upon the 
unpretentious stone pillar which stands in 
the roadway near the corner of Beavor Lane, 
Hammersmith, almost opposite Ravens- 
court Park ? 

The pillar in question, which is about a 
yard in height, and stands about a foot from 
the curb—an excellent position, one cannot 
help thinking, for taking a wheel off a cart 
on a foggy evening—bears on the side 
nearest the high road the following in- 
scription : 

Andrew Arter 
October 
1877. 

There are traces of wording on at least one 
other side, but they are very faint. Who 
was Mr. Arter ? Witi1am McMourray. 


CHURCH WITH WoopDEN BELL-TURRET.— 
I should be glad if I could be assisted to 
locate the subject of a water-colour drawing, 
probably 1820 or earlier, depicting the 
exterior of the south side and east end of a 
small stone church consisting of nave and 
chancel. The nave shows a doorway and 
two windows, the latter placed noticeably 
high in the wall; the chancel, a large and a 
small doorway at the side, and a three- 
light, square-headed east window of the 
debased period. All the doors and windows 
have heavy hood-mouldings. The west end 
of the nave carries a square wooden bell- 
turret. The site is on high ground, with 
village roofs lower on the left, and woods 
beyond. Under the east window are plain 
iron rails round a tomb. W. B. H. 


CowPEr’s “‘ GoD MOVES IN A MYSTERIOUS 
way.”’—Will any contributor tell me the 
correct reading of Cowper’s words in his 
famous hymn “ God moves in a mysterious 
way”? The whole verse runs :— 

His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour. 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 





’ 


I remember seeing in ‘N. & Q.’ another 
version of the last couplet, reading— 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But wait and smell the flower. 
Which is the original form ? 
Watson SuRR 





Replies. 


EXHIBITION OF 1851: ITS MOTTO. 
(11 S. ii. 410, 452, 493.) 


THE motto “‘ The earth is the Lord’s,” &c., 
must, as Mr. Warp states, be regarded 
as the motto of the Great Exhibition. It 
was well known to be a favourite with the 
Prince Consort, and in addition to its appear- 
ing on the cover and title-page of the Official 
Catalogue, it is placed on the title-pages of 
the volumes of the Official Descriptive and 
Illustrated Catalogue. These I possess, in 
addition to my father’s copy of the corrected 
edition of the Official Catalogue. The 
latter bears the imprint of Spicer Brothers, 
wholesale stationers, and of W. Clowes 
& Sons, printers, Contractors to the Royal 
Commission. Its price was 1s. in the build- 
ing, and ls. 3d. if bought at the City office or 
of booksellers. 

At the foot of the cover are these words :— 
Say not the discoveries we make are our own. 
The germs of every act are implanted within us, 
And God our instructor, out of that which is 

concealed, 
Developes the faculties of invention. 

This also appears in Latin on the back of 
the title :— 

Ne nostra, ista que invenimus, dixeris— 
Insita sunt nobis omnium artium semina, 
Magisterque ex occulto Deus producit ingenia. 

Underneath, the translation is given as on 
the front cover (except that the third line 
reads ‘‘And God our instructor, from his 
concealment’’), and below this is the fol- 
lowing :— 

Humani Generis Progressus, 

Ex communi omnium labore ortus, 
Uniuscujusque industria debet esse finis : 
Hoc Adjuvando, 

Dei opt. max. voluntatem exsequimur. 

The progress of the human race, 

Resulting from the common labour of all men, 
Ought to be the final object of the exertion of each 

individual. 
In promoting this end, 
We are carrying out the will of the great and 
blessed God. 

A short introduction states that the mottoes 
were selected by Prince Albert. 

This corrected edition contains a report 
of the opening proceedings, the address read 
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by Prince Albert, the Queen’s reply, and 
the prayer by the Archbishup of Canterbury. 

My father has written on the cover: 
** Second edition, 34 pages of advertisements, 
no duty.” The back page is occupied by 
Bennett the watchmaker, who paid 1,000 
guineas for the privilege, which was the 
largest sum at that time ever given for a 
single advertisement. The Religious Tract 
Society have the third page of the cover ; 
and among others who have pages are John 
Murray ; Colman of mustard fame ; C. Cox, 
King William Street, Strand (devoted to 
works originally published by Charles 
Knight); and Charles Knight, 90, Fleet 
Street, his Cyclopedias and other books. 

On p. 32 of Part I. of the Official Illus- 
trated Catalogue it is stated that the Com- 
mittee appointed 
“to suggest inscriptions for the Prize Medals 
recommended for the medal to be executed after 
design No. 1 the following line, very slightly 
altered, from Manilius (‘ Astronomicon,’ v. 737) : 
Est etiam in magno quedam respublica mundo. 
For the medal from design No. 2, the following 
line from the first book of the ‘ Metamorphoses ’ 
of Ovid (v. 25) :— 

Dissociata locis concordi pace ligavit. 
For the medal design No. 3, the following line 
from Claudian (‘ Fidyll.,’ vii. 20)— 

Artificis tacitee quod meruere manus.” 

Messrs. Spicer Brothers were the exhibitors 
of a large roll of paper 46 inches wide and 
2,500 yards in length. This was the first 
time that the public were informed that it 
was possible to make paper of any length. 

JoHN COLLINS FRANCIs. 


I do not think Net Mezzo is quite correct 
as to the motto of the Exhibition. The 
motto on the title-page of the Official Cata- 
logue is ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s and all that 
therein is, the compass of the world and 
they that dwell therein.” The quotation 
he gives as the motto is the inscription on one 
of the medals, and the fault that he finds 
with its Latin is not apparent in the intro- 
duction to the Catalogue, where the offending 
word ‘‘concordia” is correctly given 
“concordi.” The quality of the Com- 
mittee appointed to suggest inscriptions for 
the prize medals was too high to make such 
a blunder possible. The members were :— 

The Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 

The Lord Lyttelton, 

The Hon. T. B. Macaulay, 

The Rev. H. G. Liddell, Head Master of 
Westminster School. 

J. T. STEELE, 
Secretary, Spicer Bros., Ltd. 
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Bariow TRECOTHICK, LoRD Mayor (11 S. 
ii. 209, 298, 335).—A portrait of Barlow 
Trecothick, if found, would be of interest to 
Bostonians, for some of his relatives were 
born here; others lived here; he himself 
was married here on 2 March, 1747, to 
Grizel :Apthorp, a daughter of Charles 
Apthorp of Boston ; he was a friend to the 
American cause before the outbreak of the 
Revolution ; and from 1765 to 1772 he was 
the agent in London for New Hampshire. 
He died not 2 June (as sometimes stated), 
but 28 May, 1775 (London Chronicle, 27-30 
May, 1775, xxxvii. 511). 

His father was Capt. Mark Trecothick, a 
mariner, who presumably died late in 1734 
or early in 1735, as letters of administration 
were granted to his widow Hannah on 
22 March, 1735. The estate was inventoried 
at 341. 2s. Barlow Trecothick’s brother 
Mark, also a mariner, was married here to 
Sarah Davis on 2 April, 1740. In his will, 
dated 2 August, 1745, Mark appointed the 
above-mentioned Charles Apthorp his exe- 
cutor, and mentioned “my Hon‘ Mother 
M' Hannah Trecothick of Boston Widow,” 
‘*my Sister Hannah Trecothick,” and “ my 
Brother Edward.” Charles Apthorp ren- 
dered his account 7 April, 1747. The widow, 
Sarah Trecothick, does not mention any 
Trecothick in her will, dated 28 January, 
and proved 14 February, 1750; but in an 
account rendered 8 October, 1763, by her 
executor (her brother Amos Davis) there 
is the item, ‘‘To Barlow Trecothick, 
1,2711. 2s. 11d.” 

Barlow Trecothick’s sister Hannah was 
born here 2 December, 1724; and here 
married James Ivers on 23 September, 1753. 
Their son James Ivers was born here 7 July, 
1754 ; graduated at Harvard College in 1773 ; 
took the name of Trecothick on the death 
of his uncle Barlow Trecothick ; and died in 
1843. 

A portrait of Barlow Trecothick’s first 
wife, by Robert Feke, presumably taken 
before her marriage, still exists (or did exist 
in 1878) in Boston. She died at Addington, 
Surrey, 31 July, 1769, leaving no children. 
On 9 June, 1770, Barlow Trecothick married 
Ann Meredith. A portrait of her by Rey- 
nolds is reproduced in Graves and Cronin’s 
‘History of the Works of Sir J. Reynolds.’ 
In the same work (iii. 987) Mr. C. W. Franks 


says :— 
“T was wrong in saying that Alderman 
Trecothick had no children. fle had ason, 


and that son an only child, a daughter, who 
married Capt. Strachey, lately of Bownham, 
co. Gloucester.” 
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This statement is inaccurate, the facts 
appearing to be as follows. This ‘‘son” 
was not the son of Barlow Trecothick, who 
left no children, but of James Trecothick 
(born Ivers). Under date of 21 February, 
1777, this notice was printed in The London 
Chronicle of 20-22 February, xl. 179 :-— 

‘Yesterday was married at Spring-garden 
Chapel, James Trecothick, of Addington-place, in 
Surry, Esq., to Miss [Susanna] Edmonstone, eldest 
daughter of Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bt.”’ 

James and Susanna (Edmonstone) Tre- 
eothick had six children. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for November, 1814, p. 496, 
records the following marriage :— 

* Oct. 14. Barlow, eldest son of J. Trecothick, 
esq., to Eliza, second daughter of Rev. Dr. [John] 
Strachey, archdeacon of Suffolk.” 

In the 1881 edition (p. 442) of Burke’s 
‘ Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage’ it 
is stated that this Barlow Trecothick ‘ has 
one daughter, Eliza Margaret, wife of 
Leonard M. Strachey, Esq.” 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


TURCOPOLIER: KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS 
(11 S. ii. 247, 336, 371).—It is perhaps worth 
noting what were the langues, &c., in 1798, 
when Bonaparte took possession of Malta. 
I quote from ‘An Accurate Historical 
Account of all the Orders of Knighthood,’ 
p- 9 et seg. :— 


“The Order was classed at that Period into 
eight Languages, or Nations, viz. 1. Provence ; 
2. Auvergne; 3. France; 4. Italy; 5. Arragon ; 
6. Germany; 7. Castile; and 8. Anglo-Bavaria ; 
which last was added thereto, by the late Elector 
Palatin Charles Theodore de Sultzbach. That 
Prince conferred upon the Order all the Estates of 
the suppressed Society of the Jesuits, situated in 
Bavaria ; and which, at the time of their suppres- 
sion, had been united to the Electoral domains. 
Charles Augustus, Prince of Bretzenheim, was the 
first Grand-Prior of this Nation, or Language. 
He was invested therewith in 1786; and resigned 
that dignity in 1799, immediately upon the 
death of the Elector. 

‘“'The Grand-Master, as well as the Cardinals, 
enjoys the Title of Eminence; and the Grand- 
Ofticers of the Order, are as follows : 

1. The Grand-Commander, is the oldest Mem- 
ber of the Language of Provence. 

2. The Marshal, of that of Auvergne. 

3. The Hospitaler, of that of France. 

4. The Grand-Admiral, of that of Italy. 

5. The Grand-Conservator of that of Arragon. 
3. The Grand-Bailiff, of that of Germany. 

7. The Grand-Chancellor, of that of Castile. 
3. And the Turcopolier, or Captain-General of 
the Cavalry, of that of Anglo-Bavaria. 

A foot-note adds :— 


‘*Turcopolier, is a Term appertaining to the 
Order of Malta, which, previous to the Reforma- 
tion, was the Title of the Chief of the Language 


ee) 





of England. ‘'Turcopole signified anciently in the 
Levant, a Light-Horseman, or a kind of Dragoon. 
The Turcopolier had, in this Quality, the Com- 
mand of the Cavalry, and of the English Marine 
Guards of the Order. The military Orders gave 
this Name to those light-armed Cavaliers, who 
were the Esquires, or Serving-Brothers, of the 
Knights-Hospitalers of Saint John, or Knights of 
Malta, of the Templars, and the ‘Teutonic 
Knights.—Note of the Editor.” 

The book from which I quote has neither 
name of author nor date. At the beginning 
is ‘A Dissertation upon the existing State 
of Knighthood in Europe ; addressed to the 
Right Honourable Horatio Viscount Nelson,’ 
which proves that it was written or pub- 
lished some time between 22 May, 1801, 
and 21 October, 1805. Though published in 
London by J. White, Fleet Street, it was 
printed by J. C. Briiggemann, Herrlichkeit, 
Hamburgh. The above-quoted foot-note 
appears merely as an editorial note, but 
many of the foot-notes come from Hugh 
Clark’s ‘Concise History of Knighthood,’ 
1784. On pp. 15, 16, we read :— 

“'T'he last Grand-Master, duly elected, was 
Ferdinand Baron de Hompesch. 

“On the 24th of Nov. 1798 Paul the first, 
Emperor of Russia, assumed the dignity of Grand- 
Master of this Order. In 1799 His Imperial 
Majesty conferred the Ensigns thereof, upon the 
Honourable Emma Lady Hamilton, wife of the 
right Honourable Sir William Hamilton, Knight 
of the Bath, late His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy- 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Naples: and upon Sir Home Popham, 
a Captain of the British Navy, who received the 
permission of His Sovereign to assume and wear 
the same.... 

‘Sir Richard James Lawrence, is likewise a 
Knight of this Order.” 

The author refers (p. 17) particularly to 
Clark’s ‘Concise History,’ to the ‘ History 
of the Knights of Malta’ by the Abbé de 
Vertot, and to Brydone’s ‘Tom,’ presum- 
ably Patrick Brydone’s ‘Travels through 
Sicily and Malta,’ London, 1774. 

I mentioned at 11 S. ii. 371 that the word 
TovpxérovAos appears as a Cypriote word 
meaning a field-watchman. Perhaps the 
word is a survival from the time (1291- 
1309) when the Knights of St. John were 
settled at Limisso, otherwise Limasol, in 
Cyprus. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


CoRN AND DISHONESTY: AN HONEST 
Minter (11 S. ii. 508).—The miller, whose 
business it is to transmute raw material 
into food stuff, has much in his power, and 
may, conceivably, abuse his trust. From 
of old his case has been proverbial, for the 
practice of individuals has been sufficient 
to establish aclass reference. The standard 
literary allusion on the subject is contained 
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in two lines of the delineation Chaucer gives 
of his Miller in ‘ The Prologue,’ ll. 562-3 :— 

Wel coude he stelen corn, and tollen thryes ; 

And yet he hadde a thombe of gold, pardee. 
See the illuminating and satisfactory note 
on the passage in the Clarendon Press edition 
of ‘The Prologue,’ &¢., by Dr. Morris and 
Prof. Skeat. 

The miller, with his privilege of ‘‘multure”’ 
and so forth, is a robust figure in Scottish 
song, his various advantages and idiosyn- 
crasies having manifestly made a strong 
appeal to those shrewd and candid observers 
whose literary gift is now the only evidence 
of their existence. One of the brightest of 
their lyrics, illustrating the miller’s steady 
good fortune, opens thus :— 

Merry may the maid be 
That marries the miller, 
For foul day and fair day 
He ’s ay bringing till her ; 
Has ay a penny in his purse 
For dinner and for supper ; 
And gin she please, a good fat cheese, 
And lumps of yellow butter. 


THoMAS BAYNE. 


Let Mr. GrerisxH consult Chaucer. In the 
old time every tenant was bound to grind 
at the manor-mill, and the miller was paid 
by a toll of the grain, which toll he took 
and measured himself. 

In the days of itinerant butchers they also 
were suspected. Fifty years ago I can 
remember street-boys shouting after the 
butcher’s man :— 

Butcher, butcher, killed a calf, 
tan away with the best half. 
This was in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
I have recently written about ‘ Itinerant 
Tailors’ (11 8. ii. 505). I might have added 
itinerant butchers and pig-killers. 
W. C. B. 


Those interested in the subject of the toll 
levied by millers will find several references 
to the system as it existed in Scotland in 
‘The Monastery ’ (chap. xiii. and notes). 

Apropos of Mr. GrrisH’s reference to the 
case of the honest miller of Great Gaddesden, 
I remember reading in Milling scme years 
ago @ paragraph about an epitaph which was 
said to mark the last resting-place of an 
American miller. It ran :— 

God works wonders now and then : 

Here lies a miller—-an honest man. 
The epitaph may possibly be apocryphal, 
but it serves to show that our forefathers’ 
opinion of millers was by no means a flatter- 
ing one. LEonaRD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 





Sussex lays claim to an “ honest miller” 
who resided at Chalvington; but tradition 
says that he throve so ill that he hanged 
himself to his own mill-post. For further 
particulars see Sussex Archeological Journal 
(vol. iii.), and The Antiquary for June, 1909, 
in which the subject of honest millers is 
dealt with in an article on ‘Sussex Wind- 
mills.’ P. D. M. 


[Scotus and A. T. W. also thanked for replies.] 


EMINENT LIBRARIANS (11 S. ii. 489, 538). 
—For G. H. Pertz, ‘‘ Oberbibliothekar ”’ 
of the Royal Library, Berlin, see an article in 
‘Meyer’s Konversationslexikon.’ There is 
an account of his son Georg Pertz, who trans- 
lated Burns into German, in Briimmer’s 
‘Lexikon der deutschen Dichter des 19 
Jahrhunderts.’ G. H. Pertz’s most im- 
portant service to Germanic philology is his 
finding the manuscript of the Old High 
German ‘Strassburger Blutsegen,’ pub- 
lished by Jakob Grimm. An account of this 
monument is given in Paul’s ‘ Grundriss der 
germanischen Philologie,’ Band II., p. 66. 

H. G. Warp. 

Aachen. 


If Mr. F. C. Wuirte will revise his dates 
from information supplied by the ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
he will find that the Rev. Henry John Todd 
was born in 1763 (not 1765), Dr. David Laing 
in 1793 (not 1790), and Sir Anthony Panizzi 
in 1797 (not 1799). W. Scort. 


Great Snow In 1614 (11 S. ii. 508). — 
Stow refers to the severity of the winter 
of 1613—14 in his annals thus :— 


‘The 17th of January began a great Frost, 
with extreame Snow which continued untill 
the 14th of February, and albeit the Violence of 
the Frost and Snow some dayes abated, yet it 
continued freezing and snowing much or little 
untill the 7th of March.” 


Some account of this severe frost is to be 
found in a contemporary chapbook, the 
title-page of which runs as follows :— 


The Cold Yeare, 1614. 
A Deepe Snowe : 

In which Men and Cattell have perished, 
To the generall losse of Farmers, Grasiers, Hus- 
bandmen, and all sorts of People in the 
Countrie ; and no lesse hurtfull to 
Citizens. 

Written Dialogue-wise, in a plaine Familiar Talke 
betweene a London Shopkeeper, and a 
North-Ceuntry-Man, 

In which, the Reader shall find many thinges for 
his profit. 

Imprinted at London for Thomas Langley in Iuie 
Lane, where they are to be sold. 

1615, 
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A reprint of this chapbook may be found 


in vol. ii. of ‘The Old Book Collector’s 
Miscellany, edited by the late Charles 
Hindley. W. C. BoLianp. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


This great snow was in 1614/15 :— 

“* January 16th began the greatest snow which 
ever fell upon the earth within man’s memorye. 
It covered the earth fyve quarters deep upon the 
playne. There fell also ten less snows in Aprill, 
some a foote deep, some lesse, but none continued 
long. Uppon May-day in the morning instead 
of fetching in flowers the youths brought in flakes 
of snow, which lay above a foot deep uppon the 
moores and mountaynes (Youlgrave Register, 
Derbyshire).”’ 

““At York a heavy snow fell in January and 
eleven weeks frost, and then the river Ouse over- 
flowed, which flooded the streets, and lasted ten 
days, destroying many bridges (Whittock’s 
York).” 

The above quotations are from T. H. 
Baker’s ‘ Records of the Seasons, Prices of 
Agricultural Produce, and Phenomena ob- 
served in the British Isles.’ 

A. R. MALDEN. 


From my transcription of the ancient 
records of Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon, 
I quote the following contemporary note :— 

‘* Divided among the brethren and _ Sisters, 
in consideration of the Great Snow and cold 
winter, according to the appoyntment and warrant 
of my L. Grace of Canterbury, to each one the 
sum of vi’. viii’. ‘amounting in all to the sum of 
x!. xiii’. iv’. (1614-15).” 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


An interesting and verbatim account of 
the great snow will be found in The Reli- 
quary, vol. iv. p. 194, taken from the Youl- 
greave parish register ; also an account of a 
great drought in the following spring, when 
only two showers of rain fell in over four 
months. ‘“‘ Nature always pays its debts.” 


A. C. 


Describing the great snow in the winter 
of 1614-15, Chambers (‘ Domestic Annals of 
Scotland’) quotes from Balfour’s ‘ Annals 
of Scotland,’ and cites other authorities 
to show the terrible severity of the season. 

W. Scort. 


CHRISTMAS MumMMERS AS MAMMALS OR 
Brrps (11 S. ii. 507).—Some additional infor- 
mation may perhaps be obtained from 
Hone’s ‘ Works,’ edition 1845; an article 
in Chambers’s Journal, 1848, on ‘ Obser- 
vances of Christmas in the Olden Time’; 
‘Dorsetshire Mummers,’ in The Folk-lore 
Record, vol. iii. 1880; and Miss C. M. 
Yonge’s ‘The Christmas Mummers, and 
other Stories,’ 1858. 





A graphic account of a singular custom 
once prevalent in Dumfriesshire, indicative 
of the detestation in which the memory of 
the persecutor Grierson of Lag was long held 
in that part of Scotland, will be found in 
‘The Burns Country,’ by Mr. C. S. Dougall, 
1904, pp. 271-4. The observance, not 
necessarily confined, however, to the Christ- 
mas season, represented the persecutor as a 
grotesque animal figure, crawling on all 
fours in search of Whigs. Scotus. 


Fosbroke, ‘ Antiquities,’ p. 668, states 
that some mummers were disguised like 
bears, others like unicorns, bringing presents. 
There is a small illustrated plate of these, 
and a reference to Strutt’s ‘Sports,’ 124, 
189, 190. Tom JONES. 


CuristmMAS BouGH: CHRISTMAS BUSH 
(11 S. ii. 507).—The Christmas bough, con- 
sisting of a bundle of evergreens decorated 
with oranges, apples, &c., and hung up in 
the kitchen, has always been called “ the 
mistletoe” as long as I can remember, and 
is supposed to convey the same kissing 
privileges as the actual mistletoe, which was 
never seen here before the days of railways. 

J, 2. FE. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


In my own childhood (fifteen to twenty 
years ago) at Epworth in Lincolnshire, we 
never had a Christmas tree, but always a 
bush of the type described by ANCHOLME. 
It was formed of two wooden hoops placed 
one inside the other cross-wise, and then 
trimmed with evergreens, such as_ holly, 
ivy, box, &c. Apples, oranges, and small 
fancy articles were suspended from_ the 
framework, and a light hung in the middle 
or below. I have seen such bushes in other 
houses not many years since in the same 
place, and my father tells me they were 
common in South Notts in his boyhood. 
It was there called ‘‘ the kissing-bush.”’ 
We called it ‘‘ the holly-bush.” H. I. B. 


The earliest of those I knew over sixty 
years ago were much the same as described 
by AncHotmE. The most used name for 
them in Derbyshire was “ kissing-bush,” 
because at every cottage Christmas gathering 
every one—child, maid, lad, as well as 
mother and father—had to be kissed under 
it, or, if it hung too low from the kitchen 
beam, by the side of it, and under it all the 
kissing forfeits in the games had to be 
redeemed. 

At one of the editorial references given I 
described the making of the “ Christmas 
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kissing-bush.”’” The outer and inner hoops 
of which the frame of the kissing-bush was 
made were kept from year to year, for it was 
lucky to do this, just as it was to keep a 
portion of the “ yowl-clog” with which 
to light the next year’s fire-log. For many 
years none used the words ‘‘ Santa Claus ”’ 
or “Christmas tree”: it was Father 
Christmas and Christmas bush, bough, or 
bunch. THOS. RATCLIFFE. 


The Christmas tree, as stated in the query, 
was originally ‘‘ made in Germany,” whence 
it was brought over to this country in the 
early decades of last century. Since then 
it has attained so great a popularity 
among us that, as regards devotion to the 
Christmas tree, Britain may now be said to 
be more German than Germany itself. The 
Christmas bough, however, preceded the 
Christmas tree, and has more claim to be 
regarded as a British institution. For a 
discussion of the tree as well as the bough, 
see the various articles on Christmas in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. ii. With 
regard to literary references, does not 
Washington Irving, in his ‘Sketch Book,’ 
say something about the Christmas bough 
as a feature in Christmas observances ? 

Scotus. 

[Mr. HoLtveEN MaAcMicHaen also thanked for 

reply.] 


OwLs CALLED “ CHERUBIMS” (11 S. ii. 
505). — I am reminded of a story which I 
heard, when a boy, from an old Cornish 
great-aunt, a tale which may be condensed 
thus :— 

One evening two miners borrowed a gun, 
and went out for some unaccustomed sport. 
Presently something flew across the path 
in front of them; the man with the gun 
fired, and the bird fell. But when the 
miners went to pick it up, they were first 
amazed, then terrified, for it was a big white 
owl; they had never seen anything like it 
before, and could not believe that it was a 
bird. So they came to the dread conclusion 
that they had shot a cherub. Filled with 
horror, they rushed off to the rector, con- 
fessed their crime, and asked what they 
should do to save themselves from punish- 
ment. Thereupon the rector, who loved a 
joke, said that on Sunday they must walk 
through the village to the church, each clad 
in a white sheet, as a sign of penitence. 
Which was done, and no evil consequences 
resulted to the slayers. G. H. Wuite. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


The reason probably why the owls were 
called ‘‘cherubims”’ was the resemblance 
between owls and the winged faces that 
passed for “‘ cherubims”’ on headstones and 
elsewhere about village churches. I have 
heard a story of a lad who ran home to his 
father in a terrible fright, saying, ‘‘ Father, 
father, I’ve shotten a cherubim,” thinking 
/ he had committed some unheard-of impiety. 
|The father at once consoled him by telling 
him it was “nowt but a hullat” (owlet) 
| that he had shot. JER: 

Winterton, Lincs. 


In the late Mr. Bosworth Smith’s ‘ Bird 
Life and Bird Lore,’ published by John 
Murray, may be seen a reproduction of an old 
print in ‘ Sporting Anecdotes’ (1804, Albion 
Press) entitled ‘Cherubim Shooting.’ The 
white owl, which looks at times all head and 
wings, is not unlike the representation of 
cherubim in Christian art, in which the head 
represents the fullness of knowledge implied 
in the name, the wings the angelic nature. 

FRANK E. Coope. 

Thurlestone Rectory, Kingsbridge, S. Devon, 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii. 488).—The lines quoted by Mr. H. S. 
BRANDRETH are an incorrect version of a 
well-known passage in Tennyson’s ‘ May 
Queen: Conclusion,’ stanza 7 :— 

The trees began to whisper, and the wind began 


to roll, 
And in the wild March-morning I heard them call 


my soul. 
The oratio recta of the poet has been changed 
into the oratio obliqua in the query, and there 
are other variations. W. S. 8. 


The original couplet is in Tennyson’s 
‘May Queen.’ The garbled version of it 
appears, I feel sure, in a novel by either 
Charles or Henry Kingsley. It is there 
applied to the Guards leaving London for 
the Crimea: ‘‘ Surely there was many a fine 
fellow who,” &c. .G. W. E. Russe Lt. 


Joun BriIGHT’s QUOTATIONS (11 S. ii. 508). 
2. Unholy is the voice 
Of loud thanksgiving over slaughter’d men, 
is Cowper’s translation of ‘Odyssey,’ xxii. 
412. Wa. Epwarp POLLARD. 
Hertford. 


3. ‘“‘ Fortune came smiling,” &c., will be 
found in Dryden’s ‘ All for Love.’ 
W. Scorr. 


4, “The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes 
now ”’ is from ‘ Childe Harold,’ iv. 79. 
THOMAS BAYNE. 
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‘ GENTLEMAN’S MAaGAzINE’: NUMBERING 
oF VotuMEs (11 S. ii. 388, 477).—I am in- 
debted to Mr. A. 8. Lewis for his reply, but 
it is not clear to me that he solves the diffi- 
culty by assuming a slip on the part of the 
editor. No doubt it is true, as Mr. Lewis 
points out, that the preface of the January 
to June, 1857, volume speaks of its “‘ two 
hundred predecessors”; but this seems 





berries are not red, but a reddish-black, and 
yield a violet juice. 

The Anemone pulsatilla or pasque-flower, 
found in abundance near Ashwell, Herts, is 
also known locally as Danes’-blood. Mr. 
E. V. Methold in his ‘ Notes on Stevenage, 
Herts,’ remarks that in the hedges of the field 
known to this day as ‘‘ Danes’ Blood Field” 
there grows a plant called ‘‘ monkshood,” 


to be merely a loose phrase for “‘ two hundred | in which, during the —, the sap turns 


or thereby,” as the immediately preceding | to a reddish colour. 
leaf explicitly styles the volume “the two- | 


hundred-and-second since the commence- 
ment,’ and this numeration is adhered to in 
subsequent volumes. 

Another correspondent points out that in 
the Preface to the Obituary Index printed in 
1891 an attempt is made to defend the 
numeration by reckoning the issue for 1782 
as composed of two volumes instead of one. 
But is there any justification for this ? 

The numbers for 1781 run to 633 pages. 

The numbers for 1782 run to 631 pages. 

The numbers for 1783 run to 1067 pages. 


It thus appears that the increase in bulk 
suggesting the breaking-up of each year into 
two parts took place in 1783, not 1782. 
Further, I find that the caption-heading of 
the number for July, 1783, is ‘‘ The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for July, 1783 : being the first 
number of the second part of vol. 53” ; while 
the heading of the number for July, 1782, 
lacks the italicized part. Our copy of July 
to December, 1783, has an independent 
title-page: “‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine.... 
for the year 1783. Part the second.’ Does a 
corresponding title-page exist for July to 
December, 1782 ? P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen University Library. 


DANneEs’-BLoop, A FLOWER (11S. ii. 488).— 
This is a local name in Hertfordshire and 
Essex applied to several plants which are 
supposed to owe their origin to the blood of 
slaughtered Danes. My first acquaintance 
with a plant of this denomination proved 
to be the Danewort or dwarf elder, which 
grew fairly freely in places by the side of the 
main road between Anstey and Barkway. 

Weever in his ‘ Antient Funeral Monu- 
ments,’ 1631, p. 707, referring to Bartlow, 
Essex, says :— 

*“Danewort, which with bloud-red_ berries 
commeth up here plenteously, they still call by no 


other name than Danesbloud, of the number of the 
Danes that were there slaine.” 


Camden in his ‘Britannia,’ 1607, refers to 


elder. It should be noted that the elder- 





. B. GERISH. 


In ‘ Tongues in Trees,’ a work on plant- 
lore published by George Allen in 1891, I 
read at p. 48 :— 

‘*The pasque-flower, Anemone pulsatilla, a native 
in the fields near Royston, is there supposed to have 
grown from the blood of Danes slain in battle. The 
same idea attaches in Wiltshire to the Danewort or 
dwarf elder, Sambucus Hbulus ; though at the High 
Cross on Watling Street near Leicester it is recorded 
as having been planted by the Romans as a preser- 
vative against dropsy.” . 

W. T. 


According to Folkard, the plant to which 
this legend properly belongs is the dwarf 
elder. He quotes Aubrey in support, who 
locates the legend at Slaughterford in Wilts. 

Friend says the name is given in various 
places to the rose, anemone, thistle, Adonis, 
and other flowers too numerous to mention. 

C. B. 


Britten and Holland, ‘ Plant Names,’ 
1886, p. 142, give three species : 1. Sambucus 
Ebulus, L., Cambs, Wilts; 2. Anemone 
pulsatilla, L., Cambs, N. Essex, Norf. 3. 
Campanula glomerata, L., Cambs. 

S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


It is not only the clustered bell-flower 
(Campanula glomerata) that is known as 
Danes’-blood. The dwarf elder, Sambucus 
Ebulus, is also known both as Danes’-blood 
and Danes’-wort (Berkshire), and, as may be 
seen in Salmon’s ‘ London Dispensatory,’ 
was a common remedy for various ills. The 
popular belief that the flower sprang 
originally from the blood of the Danes which 
stained the ancient battle-fields is still 
common in Wiltshire, North Hertfordshire, 
Hampshire, Cumberland, North Essex, and 
Norfolk. In Northamptonshire the plant 
is known also as Dane-weed, and Defoe in 
his ‘Tour through Great Britain’ speaks 
of his going a little out of the road from 


| Daventry to see a great camp called Barrow 
| Hill, and adds :— 
the same plant as the wall-wort or dwarf | 


“They say this was a Danish camp, and every- 
thing hereabout is attributed to the Danes, because 
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of the neighbouring Daventry, which they suppose’ corder of Southampton, appears alone as 


to be built by them. he road hereabouts, too, 
being overgrown with Dane-weed, they fancy it 
sprang from the blood of Danes slain in battle ; and 
that, if upon a certain day in the year you cut it, it 
bleeds.”—Vol. ii. p. 362. 

There is a full account of the tradition in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1875, p. 515. See 
also Prior and Britten, s.v.v. Danewort, 
Daneweed ; Aubrey’s ‘ Natural History of 
Wilts,’ p. 50; ‘Natural History and Anti- 
quities of Surrey,’ iv. 217, cited in ‘ Flowers 
and Flower Lore,’ by the Rev. Hilderie 
Friend. 1884. J. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

4, Hurlingham Court, S.W. 


[G. F. R. B. also thanked for reply.] 


HicH STEWARDS AND RECORDERS AT THE 
RESTORATION (11 S. ii. 488).—Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman was Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal 1667-72, during which time there was 
no one with the title of Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Campbell in the introduction to his 
* Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Seal of England,’ 1845, vol. i. 
p. 20, cites 5 Eliz. c. 18, which declares 
that “‘the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
for the time being shall have the same place, 
pre-eminence, and jurisdiction as the Lord 
Chancellor of England.” 

He continues :— 

**Since then there of course never have been a 
Chancellor and Keeper of the Great Seal concur- 
rently, and the only difference between the two 
titles is, that the one is more sounding than the 
other, and is regarded as a higher mark of royal 
favour.” 

Will Mrs. Suckuine give her reference 
for the statement that Roger Gollop was 
M.P. for Southampton in 1659, and say 
whether Southampton means the county or 
the borough ? There is no Roger Gollop in 
the Index of the Official (Blue-book) Return 
ot Members of Parliament. This does not 
prove that there was no such member, as 
the seventeenth-century lists are not perfect. 
George Gollopp, or Gollop, or Gallopp, 
alderman, sat for Southampton borough in 
the Parliaments of 17 May, 1625—12 August, 
1625 ; of 6 February, 1625/6—15 June, 1626; 
of 17 March, 1627/8—10 March, 1628/9 ; and 
of 1640 (Long Parliament). 

In the Parliament of 13 April, 1640— 
5 May, 1640, Southampton borough was 
represented by Sir John Mill, Bt., and 
Thomas Levingstonne, Esq. In the next— 
the Long Parliament—one of the two mem- 
bers was George Gollopp (see above). In 
the next, 3 September, 1654—22 January, 
1654/5, John Lisle, Esq., one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal, and Re- 


member for the borough. 

| In the lists of the next three Parliaments, 
| Viz., of 1656, 1658/9, and 1660, the borough 
;does not appear. It reappears in that 
lof 1661 with two members. 

| In the list of the Parliament of 1658/9, 
| which lasted less than three months, there 
| were two members for Southampton county : 
;one of unknown name (“‘ Return torn’’), 
the other Robert Wallopp, Esq., of Fare 
| Wallopp, co. Southampton. About that 
time a Wallopp generally sat for the county. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


There was no Lord Chancellor in 1671. 
Clarendon surrendered the Great Seal on 
30 August, 1667. It was given to Shaftes- 
bury on 17 November, 1672. During the 
intervening period Sir Orlando Bridgeman 
was Lord Keeper. EDWARD BENSLY. 


A great deal of valuable ‘matter relating 
to High Stewards will be found in Webb’s 
‘English Local Government, vols. ii.—iii. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 

(G. F. R. B., Dreco, M., and Mr. W. Scort also 
thanked for replies.] 


DANTE, RUSKIN, AND A Font (11 S. ii. 
469).—Dante says himself (‘ Inferno,’ xix. 
19-20), when speaking of the punishment 
of the Simonists :— 

“T saw the livid stone, on the sides and on the 
bottom, full of holes, all of one breadth; and each 
was round. Not less wide they seemed to me, nor 
larger, than those that are in my beauteous San 
Giovanni made for stands to the baptizers; one of 
which, not many years ago, I broke to save one that 
was drowning in it : 

L’ un delli quali, ancor non é molt’ anni, 
Rupp’ io per un che dentro ri annegava.” 


A. R. Bay ey. 


Miss SUMNER: Mrs. SKRINE OR SKREENE 
(11 S. ii. 389, 475).—I have a copy of the 
Chippendale book-plate of Wm. Brightwell 
Sumner of Hatchlands, East Clandon, 
Surrey, with a bequest label attached, ‘‘ The 
Bequest of my Brother, the Rev? Dt Rob 
Carey Sumner,’ which is enclosed in a 
floral wreath, c. 1770. The arms ere: 
Ermines, two chevronels or, a crescent gu. 
for difference, impaling....a stag trippant 
....for Holme. Crest, a lion’s head erased 
....dueally gorged.... 

There is another book-plate of this family, 
viz., a festoon armorial, c. 1780, for Geo. 
Holmne Sumner, armiger, of Hatchlands ; 
but I have not a copy of it. 
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There is a pedigree of the Sumners of | 
Hatchlands in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ | 
5th ed. It also appears in other editions. 

Cuas. Hatt CRovucu. 

48, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


ELIZABETH WOODVILLE AND THE KINGS OF 
CoLoGNE (11 S. ii. 449).—The attempt to 
connect Elizabeth Woodville with one of 
the three Kings of Cologne is, I fear, a hope- 
less undertaking. It was doubtless through 
her mother, Jaquette or Jacqueline, that the 
connexion (if such there was) existed. But 
the difficulties in the way of tracing her 
descent seem insuperable. In Cologne, I 
believe, the names assigned to the three 
Kings are Gaspar (or Jaspar), Melchior, and 
Balthazar. There are, however, at least 
four other accounts, in every one of which the 
names are different. From an origin so 
obscure and nebulous, it appears impossible 
to deduce the pedigree of the Lady Eliza- 
beth Woodville with anything approaching 
accuracy. W. S. S. 


BaBles AND Kirrens (11 S. ii. 509).— 
Miss Charlotte Leatham in an article on 
West Sussex superstitions lingering in 1868 
(Folk -lore Record, i. 18) says: ‘ The belief 
that a baby and a kitten cannot thrive in the 
same house is far from being peculiar to 
Sussex.” 

Norfolk people hold the same view, and 
they will not hesitate to drown a cat if it 
is ailing when there is an infant about. 


W. B. GrrIsH. 


LOWTHERS v. HOWARDS: A SUPERSTITION 
Upset (118. ii. 504).—I first heard the saying 
mentioned, ‘‘A Lowther cannot beat a 
Howard,” during the recent election. If 
it is of long standing (“‘a century and a 
half,’ The Morning Post says), it is difficult to 
see how it could have any foundation on 
fact. In the Parliaments of 1695, 1698, 
1700, 1701, and 1780 Carlisle, and in those of 
1679, 1806, 1807, 1812, and 1818 Cumber- 
land, each of which was a two-seat con- 
stituency, returned both a Lowther and a 
Howard. This must have meant either a 
compromise or such a balance of power 
as gave no advantage to either family. The 
expression ‘‘A Lowther cannot beat a 
Howard,:’ or, as I heard it, ‘‘ A Lowther has 
never beaten a Howard,” implies a number 
of contests at the polls in which a Howard 
was uniformly successful over a Lowther. 
I do not find that the political history of 
Cumberland and Westmorland affords any 
confirmation of such a view. DieGo. 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


Leland’s Itinerary in England. Edited by Lucy 

Toulmin Smith. Parts 1X., X., and XI. (Bell 

& Sons.) 

THIS volume marks the conclusion of the valuable 
and scholarly work upon which Miss Toulmin 
Smith has been long engaged. Of its contents, 
one part only, Part X.—-having to do with 
Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Wilts, Somerset, Glouces- 
tershire, and Dorset—is in the nature of con- 
tinuous narrative. The remainder consists of 
miscellaneous notes in Latin and English, those 
in Part XI. having formed to some extent the 
basis of the more connected disquisitions in the 
earlier portions of the Itinerary. An interesting 
Appendix to Part X. sets forth a ‘ Note’ by 
Thomas Hearne on the building of the bridge 
between Culham and Abingdon, concluding with 
the citation of a ‘‘table”? put up by “ Mr. 
Richard Fannand, iron-monger,” in the Hall of 
St. Helen’s Hospital, wherein the details of the 
enterprise—labour, material, and dimensions—- 
are set forth in pious and enthusiastic verse. 

This, the final volume, is supplied with every- 
thing necessary towards perfecting the work as 
a whole, and facilitating references. ‘The Preface 
contains an additional note of the Leland MSS. 
in the British Museum; there is a ‘ Conspectus 
of English and Welsh Counties’ touched upon 
by the traveller ; a list of the ‘ Maps and Illustra- 
tions in the Five Volumes’; ‘ A Concordance of 
the Present Edition of Leland’s Itinerary with 
Hearne’s Printed Text, Second Edition, 1744’ ; 
and a‘ Glossary ’ of ‘ Archaic Words and Senses ’ ; 
while the two general Indexes, of _‘ Persons and 
Landowners’ and ‘ Places and Subjects ' respec- 
tively, which have reference to the volumes pre- 
ceding as well as the present, are, so far as we have 
been able to test them, wonderfully accurate. 

By her thorough and painstaking performance 
of a task which has demanded infinite patience 
and scrupulous care, no less than learning and 
critical insight of a high order, Miss Toulmin 
Smith has earned the gratitude not only of 
antiquaries, but also of those Iess responsible 
persons who love to dabble in local history and 
tradition for the romance that is in them. 


In The Cornhill Magazine for the new year Mrs. 
Humphry Ward begins a new novel, ‘ The Case of 
Richard Meynell,’ another story of theological 
difficulties, and Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle 
a lively story, ‘The Lost Iphigenia.’ Mr. J. 
Meade Falkner has a pleasant poem on ‘ Oxford.’ 
Mrs. Woods’s ‘ Pastel’ is concerned with ‘ Black 
and White,’ and finds something to say in favour of 
the former. Sir Frederick Pollock in ‘ Arabiniana’ 
deals with the odd sayings of Serjeant Arabin, an 
original character who administered justice from 
1827 till 1841. His best-known saying, and we 
think his best—the others are nothing like so 
witty —is current in some such words as 
‘* Prisoner, God has given you good abilities, 
instead of which you go about the country stealing 
ducks.” For ‘‘ good abilities ’’ we have generally 
heard “health and _ strength.’’ Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett has a short, but sensible article ‘ Of 
Town Planning.’ ‘ Marlborough’s Men,’ by Col. 
Hugh Pearse, is suggestive, but rather too much 
of a summary to please us. ‘“ Q.’’ has a lively 
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account of ‘ The Election Count’ in his own dis- 
trict, the hopes and fears and amenities of such 
occasions. Sir James Yoxall in ‘ A Great Game 
at Hide and Seek’ explains how Bruslart worried 


Napoleon. His fantastic style is full of affecta- 
tion. Mr. A. C. Benson’s personal sketch this 


month is concerned with ‘ J. K.S.,’ and gives a 
highly interesting view of that brilliant and eccen- 
tric figure. ‘The first of a series of ** Examina- 
tion Papers’ on famous authors is begun this 
month by a number of questions on Lamb which 
are set by Mr. E.V. Lucas. For the best answers 
two guineas are offered. 


The Fortnightiy for the year is an exceptionally 
interesting number. Mr. J. L. Garvin’s notes 
on the present political situation are not con- 
vincing, and are spoilt for us by idle repetition. 
Mr. Walter Sichel in ‘Second Thoughts’ is also 
on the Conservative side, while Mr. Belloc in ‘ The 
Change in Politics’ abuses both sides, and has 
good reason, we think, for much that he con- 
demns. Mr. Granville Barker has an account of 
‘Two German Theatres’ which suggests abun- 
dant reflections concerning the mismanagement 
of our own stage and the recent failure of reper- 
tory. What Mr. Barker says should be carefully 
considered by all who care for the drama in this 
country. ‘Post - Impressionists’ supply Mr. 
Walter Sickert with a subject for incisive criticism. 
A painter himself, Mr. Sickert writes with marked 
ability and verve on the artists who have come 
after the Impressionists of his earlier days. In 
‘Impressions of Congress’ Mr. Sydney Brooks 
brings out very well the free and easy manners of 
American politicians as compared with our own. 
Washington and Westminster are widely different 
in their observances. Any one can go past the 
doors of the national Capitol, smoke in corridors, 
and take any seat in the great public galleries 
which happens to be vacant. In the House of 
Representatives ‘‘ each member has a revolving 
arm-chair and a spacious desk in front of it.” 
‘A Candid Colloquy on Religion’ should attract 
attention. as it exhibits cleverly three typical 
points of view, the believer of the party being a 
Roman Catholic. Mr. Sidney Low writes on 
‘The End of the Old Constitution’ with the 
experience of an old hand; and Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
reprints an address on ‘ Byron’ delivered to 
inaugurate a proposed Byron Chair of English 
Literature. Mr. Krancis Gribble has an article 
on ‘ Tolstoy ’ which brings into relicf some of the 
important points and inconsistencies in the career 
of that thinker and artist. ‘ Benlian,’ a story by 
Mr. Oliver Onions, is a weird and effective study 
in morbid influences; and Mr. Lennard’s fourth 
section of his hero ‘In Search of Egeria’ deals 
with a modern, neurotic type of woman. 


Ix the two opening papers of The Nineteenth 
Century Lord Ribblesdale and Lord Dunraven 
discuss the results of the recent election. Mr. 
Harold Cox speaks of the Referendum as ‘A 
Great Democratic Reform ’ necessary to cope with 
‘* misrepresentation....by groups of log-rolling 
politicians.”” He hopes it may come into force in 
a few years. Lady Paget’s ‘ Recollections of 
Copenhagen in the ’Sixties ’ are chiefly concerned 
with the difficulties in the choice of the Danish 
King of Greece, whose father Prince Christian 
was, at first, decidedly opposed to separation 
from hisson. Sir Edward Clayton considers ‘ The 
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Home Secretary and Prison Reform,’ providing, 
we think, some useful and shrewd criticism. 
Capt. G. S. C. Swinton is in favour of ‘ A “ King 
Edward” Bridge’ as a memorial. Hungerford 
Bridge and Charing Cross Station are, it is 
argued, unworthy of their prominence. They are 
either to make way altogether, ‘the station 
moving bodily to a more convenient position 
elsewhere,”’ or to be included in one great recon- 
struction scheme. This might be very fine, but 
the expense would be prohibitive. The second 
part of ‘ The Married Working Woman: a Study,’ 
is well worth reading. Of ‘ Carillon Music,’ as 
Mr. E. B. Osborn says, little is known in England. 
He speaks of the triumphs achieved by various 
artists at the meeting of bell-masters in Mechlin. 
M. Denyn is the master of them all, and performs, 
we learn, on a set of thirty-five bells at Cattistock 
in Dorset every year on the last Thursday in July. 
This is the only keyboard carillon of any conse- 
quence in the country, but perhaps some of our 
latest towers will be provided with bell-music. 
Mrs. Watherston gives a lively and interesting 
account of ‘An Outpost of our Empire,’ viz.,. 
Tamale in West Africa, which she was the first 
white woman to inhabit. Other articles are con- 
eerned with English sculpture, education, small 
holdings, and democracy, but we regret to find 
that no single paper deals with letters. 


In The Buwlingion Magazine the ‘ Editorial” 
deals with * National Memorials and Selection 
Committees.’ The competition for the statue of 
King Edward should, it is said, be thrown open 
to all artists of the British Empire, and the designs 
be on show in some large central building during 
the period of the Coronation this vear, when 
Colonial and Indian officials may be able to select 
those of them suitable for local requirements. The- 
jury of selection is then discussed. We agree that 
it should be possible, and is desirable, to get 
eminent foreigners to help; and we also applaud 
the idea of using the services of ‘“‘ acertain number 
of men of general critical knowledge and familiarity 
with the masterpieces of older sculpture.”” The: 
statue, after all, is not to be viewed mainly 
by sculptors, who, like other artists, are apt to 
ignore the claims of general design in favour of 
some technical subtlety or merit. Mr. Roger: 
Fry writes on ‘A Portrait of Leonello D’ Este’ 
by Roger Van der Weyden which is figured im 
colours in the frontispiece, the coat of arms or 
the reverse side heing also reproduced on a plate. 
Mr. Lionel Cust continues in his ‘ Notes on Pic- 
tures in the Royal Collections’ discussion of Van 
Dyck’s splendid equestrian portraits of Charles I. 
M. Paul Lafond has discovered an _ interesting 
subject for discussion in ‘ Ox-Yokes in the North. 
of Portugal,’ the designs on which approach a 
primitive character, though the actual specimens 
secured are, in fact, contemporary work. They 
are certainly beautiful, and offer a fascinating 
field for the tracing of design down the ages. : 
similar study is afforded by a plate in which Sir 
Martin Conway puts together pictures of two 
fourteenth-century chests. 

Of the remaining articles and notes we mention 
specially a clever plea for the Post-Impressionists 
by Mr. A. Clutton-Brock, and information from a 
foreign correspondent concerning forthcoming 
letters of Van Gogh. It is noted that the ‘St. 
Sebastian’ of Mantegna has been moved from 
the village of Aigue-Perse to the Louvre. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY. 


Mr. ANDREW £-BAXENDINE’S Edinburgh 
Catalogue 121 contains some new books as well as 
second-hand ones and remainders. We note the 
‘Wellington Despatches,’ with index, 13 vols., 
1l. 5s.; and Bewick’s ‘ Birds’ and ‘ Quadrupeds,’ 
3  vols., half-morocco, Newcastle, 1816-21, 
1l. 10s. Under Alpine is Wooster’s ‘ Alpine 
Plants,’ 2 vols., fine copy, 1/. 10s. The ‘‘ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers,’’ 28 vols. in 14, 
half-calf, are 11. 5s., and ‘‘ Aldine Poets,”’ 51 vols., 
cloth, as new, 2l. 2s. Billings’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Scotland,’ 4 vols., 4to, half-morocco, 1845-52, a 
handsome copy, is 4l. 10s. 6d.; and the reprint, 
1901, 27. Under Scotland is a complete set of the 
historians of Scotland, together 10 vols., cloth, 
1871-80, 3/. 15s. 6d. Under Scott are several 
entries, including ‘The Border Antiquities,’ 
2 vols., 4to, old red morocco, 1814, 21. 2s. Under 
Burns are the first London edition with list of 
subscribers, red morocco, 1787, 31. 10s. 64d. ; 
and Allan Cunningham’s edition, 8 vols., blue 
morocco, 2l. 2s. The list, which is a varied one, 
contains fifteen hundred items. 


Mr. F. C. Carter’s Hornsey Catalogue 27 is 
devoted to Americana. There are in all four 
hundred items at moderate prices. <A collection 
of trials, 29 pamphlets, 1795-1852, may be had 
for 2/. 12s., and 11 Civil War pamphlets, 1849-65, 
for 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Carter sends also (Extra Series 4) a Cata- 
logue of Deeds, Charters, and Autograph Letters. 
There are many documents relating to Gibbon, 
with some unpublished correspondence. Under 
St. Paneras is part of a plan showing a tea garden, 
and there is an item of special interest at the 
present time, a collection of 56 Peers’ Proxies, 
blank, early nineteenth century, with signatures 
of Selkirk, Clinton, Shaftesbury, Verulam, Mac- 
aulay, and others, ll. 5s. 


Mr. George Gregory of Bath includes in his 
Catalogue numbered 199-200 the rare mezzotint 
‘The Daughters of Sir Thomas Frankland,’ 
engraved by Ward after Hoppner, published 
21 April, 1800, a magnificent impression, 
100 guineas. Among the books are Fathers of 
the Church, miscellaneous Theology, Clark’s 
‘* Foreign Theological Library,’ and Greek and 
Latin classics. Works from the library of the 
late Canon Griffiths comprise Atkyns’s ‘ Glouces- 
tershire,’ folio, 1768, 31. 15s. ; ‘ Percy Anecdotes,’ 
40 vols. in 20, 11. 7s. ; Skelton’s ‘ Oxonia Antiqua 
Restaurata,’ 2 vols., imperial 4to, 1823, 2l. 2s. ; 
and Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ black-letter, 
3 vols., folio, 1641, 4/. 10s. There are some recent 
purchases, among which are ‘The American 
Atlas,’ 1775, 61. ; and Ackermann’s ‘ Cambridge,’ 
2 vols., imperial 4to, half-morocco, 1815, a 
brilliantly coloured copy, 131. Under Bath are 
Nattes’s Views, 28 coloured plates, royal folio, 
handsomely bound in calf, 1806, 91. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool Catalogue 160 
contains the Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archzxology, 1872-93, 131. 10s. ; 
a handsome set of Punch, original issue, 1841- 
1909, 137 vols. in 69 yearly volumes, half-morocco, 
271. 10s.; the Abbotsford Scott, 17 vols., half- 
vellum, 1842-6, 10/.; and the Dauphin edition of 
Boileau, 2 vols., large 4to,: morocco, a choice 





copy, Paris, 1789, 51. 5s. Under Byroniana is the 
first edition of the ‘ Genuine Rejected Addresses,’ 
original boards, very scarce, 1812, 41. Under 
Ceramic is Hobson’s ‘ Worcester Porcelain,’ 
Gl. 6s. A copy of ‘The Century Dictionary,’ 
8 vols., full morocco, gilt, is priced 61. Among 
many Dickens items is an extra-illustrated copy 
of the first 8vo edition with autograph letter of 
Dickens, levant, 1839, 61. 10s. Other works 
include ‘ The Historians’ History of the World,’ 
Times edition, 1907, 111. 10s. ; Smyth’s ‘ Roman 
Medals,’ 1l. 5s.; Montaigne’s ‘ Essais,’ Paris, 
1600, 41. 10s.; the first edition of Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ 
1830, 2/. 10s.; and Spotiswoode’s ‘ Church of 
Scotland,’ fourth edition, 1677, 2. 10s. Dodsley’s 
‘ Collection of Old English Plays,’ a fine fresh set, 
is 71. 7s. Under Constable are a pair of mezzo- 
tints, fine impressions, 15 guineas; also ‘The 
Rainbow,’ 4 guineas. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co.’s Manchester 
Catalogue 189 contains all classes of literature. 
There is a large-paper copy of Angelo’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences,’ limited to 75 copies; also a large- 
paper copy of ‘ The Picnic,’ limited to 50 copies, 
together 3 vols., royal 8vo, half-morocco, 1904-5, 
dl. 5s. Under Art Sales is Redford’s ‘ History of 
Sales of Pictures,’ 2 vols., scarce, 1888, 91. There 
is a set of the ‘“‘ Badminton Library of Sports 
and Pastimes,” 30 vols., half blue morocco, 71. 10s.; 
and the Caxton Edition of ‘La Comédie Humaine,’ 
4l. The Haworth Edition of the Brontés’ works, 
7 vols., is 3l. 7s. 6d. There are also the Cole- 
ridge and Prothero edition of Byron, the 17- 
volume edition of Browning, the Vierge edition 
of ‘Don Quixote,’ Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ and 
Fielding, 11 vols., with Life by Murphy. An 
extra-illustrated Lysons’s ‘Magna _ Britannia,’ 
extended to 10 vols., half-moroeco, 1806-22, is 
161. 10s. Under Manchester are 12 original 
pencil drawings by Melton Prior, depicting scenes 
during the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in 1887, 7/. 10s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

Lucis (‘‘ Terrible Vautrin’’).—-Vautrin is a 
desperate criminal in Balzac’s ‘ Le Pére Goriot.’ 

XYLOGRAPHER (‘{Gruneisen’”’)—He was for 
some years musical critic of The Atheneum, and 
died in 1879. See life in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

CoRRIGENDUM.—11 S. ii. 512, col. 1, 1. 4, for 
‘* Balser’ read Baker. 











